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ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES AMONG COLLEGES 


It was inevitable that the great war should seriously dislocate many activities 
connected with the training of young people of military age. Statement has 
already been made through the Bulletin as to the number of students and the 
proportion of faculty members drawn into various forms of combatant and non- 
‘combatant activity, but it is significant that the war is also taking its toll of 
heads of institutions and those who have long been leaders in the field of College 


Education. 


PRESIDENTS ENGAGED IN WAR WORK 


President Finley of New York, President Powell of Hobart and President 
Foster of Reed College, were among the first of the American educators to 
make a first hand study of educational conditions in France and England. Presi- 
dent Nollen, of Lake Forest University, who was also at the time President of 
the Association of American Colleges, and put forth effort during the past sum- 
mer to adjust college work to war conditions, entered some weeks ago upon 
Y. M. C. A. Service in France. He has since been made Associate Director on 
the Italian front and has resigned the presidency at Lake Forest. More recently 
President Shanklin, of Wesleyan University, and President Crawford of Alle- 
gheny College, have been granted leaves of absence for similar work in Europe. 
Former President Eaton of Beloit College and President Culbertson of College of / 
Emporia have been drafted into war work as assistants to the United States food 
commissioner. Dr. R. W. Cooper, the retiring Secretary of the Association of 
American Colleges, was engaged during the fall in securing funds in the 
Y. M. C. A. Campaign. Problems confronting President Garfield since he left 
Williams to become Fuel Administrator for the nation, are too well known to 
require comment. The thrift campaign to spread the gospel of saving through- 
out the country has claimed the services of Dean Shailer Mathews of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and he is now on leave of absence, giving his entire time to 
that work. Time would fail us if effort were made to enumerate the number 
of college executives who, while maintaining their positions, are giving liberally 
of their energies to war committees. 


RECENT CHANGES IN COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES 


The truth of the statement frequently made that the average official life of 
a college president is only six years has not recently been verified, but numer- 
ous important changes have occurred in per-f:ne!’ during the last year and a 
half, which naturally affect college leadership. It was of course to be expected 
that older leaders like President McClelland of Knox College and President 
Eaton of Beloit College, who had seen service fo» an entire generation, should 
feel the desire to give way to younger men. Among others who have definitely 
left the college field are President Hyde of Bowdoin (removed by death), and 
President Baer of Occidental, who has gone into banking. Among those who 
have left college administration for Board work of one form or another, are Dr. 
Abram W. Harris, who has resigned the Presidency of Northwestern University 
to accept the position of Secretary of the Methodist Board of Education; Dr. 
George E. Vincent, who left the University of Minnesota to accept the presi- 
dency of the Rockefeller Foundation, and Dr. Robert L. Kelly, for fifteen years 
president of Earlham College, and now Executive Secretary of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education and of the Association of American Colleges. Dr. 
Calvin H. French, on the other hand, left the Presbyterian Board to assume 
the presidency of Rollins College, Florida. The list here appended is evidence 
of a considerable movement in this field. Fortunately there have been a number 


of inter-changes within the college world so that the number of men really lost 


to college administration has not been large: 


RECENT CHANGES IN INSTITUTIONS | 


In the Presidency 


Retiring President 


New President 


Averett College 
Danville, Va. 


Baker University 
Baldwin City, Kan. 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wis. 
Bowdoin College 
Brunswick, Maine 


Buena Vista College 
Storm Lake, Iowa 
Carroll College 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Carr-Burdette Carlton College 
Sherman, Texas 


Coe College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Colorado College 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Connecticut College for Women 
New London, Conn. 


Columbia College, merged with 
Chicora College for Women 
Cotner University 
Culver-Stockton College 
Canton, Missouri 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Conn. 
Cumberland University 
Lebanon, Tenn 

Dakota Wesleyan University 
Mitchell, So. Dak. 
Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 
Defiance College 
Defiance, Ohio 

Drury College 
Springfield, Mo. 
Earlham College 
Earlham, P. O., Ind. 
College of Emporia 
Emporia, Kan. 

Franklin College 
Franklin, Ind. 

Guilford College 
Guilford, N. C. 
Hampden-Sidney College 
Hampden Sidney, Va. 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pa. 

Henry Kendall College 
Tulsa, Okla. 

University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


W. W. Rivers 
Wilber N. Mason 
E. D. Eaton 

Wm. DeWitt Hyde 
P. D. Echlin 

W. O. Carrier 

C. T. Carlton 

John Marquis (Still 
acting head) 


Wm. F. Slocum 
Frederick H. Sykes 


William A. Shanklin 
(Temporary leave) 


W. W. Bondurant 
P. W. McReynolds 
R. L. Kelly 

Henry C. Culbertson 
E. A. Hanley 
Thomas Newlin 

H. T. Graham 

Isaac Sharpless 


Henry S. Barker 


C. E. Crosland 
S. A. Lough 
Melvin A. Brannon 


James A, Crane 


C. A. Duniway 


Benjamin T. Marshall 


A. D. Harmon 
J. H. Wood 
Edward A. Childs 


W. D. Schermerhorn 


T. P. Junkin 
A. G. Caris, 


(Acting President) 


T. W. Nadal 
D. M. Edwards 
James W. Bean 


Charles E. Goodell 
Faculty Committee 


(Temporary) 


George B. Hatfield 
W. W. Comfort 
Charles Evans 


F. L. McVey 
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ost j In the Presidency Retiring President New President 
Knox College 
Galesburg, Il. Thomas McClelland Administered by Dean 
Lake Forest University 
Lake Forest, Ill. John S. Nollen Administered by Dean 
Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minn. Thosns M: 
{ Marietta College 
| Mills College 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. George IE. Vincent Marion L. Burton 
University of North Dakota 
University, No. Dak. F,. L. McVey Thomas F. Kane 
Northwestern University Acting President 
Evanston, III. Abram W. Harris Holgate 
Nebraska Wesleyan University J. B. Schreckengast, 
University Place, Neb. C. A. Fulmer Acting Chancellor 
Occidental College 
Los Angeles, Calif. John W. Baer Silas Evans 
Oxford College for Women 
11 Parsons College 
Fairfield, lowa W. E. Parsons R. A. Montgomery 
} Penn College S. M. Hadley, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa D. M. Edwards Acting President 
Ripon College 
Ripon, Wis. Silas Evans W. H. Barber, Dean 
Rollins College 
} Winter Park, Fla. George M. Ward Calvin H. French 
f Southwestern Presbyterian University 
Clarksville, Tenn. J. R. Dobyns C. E. Deihl 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. Marion L. Burton W. A. Neilson 
Thiel College 
Washington and Jefferson 
: Whitworth College 
\ Williams College H. A. Garfield 
William and Vashti College Roy E. Swift, 
Aledo, Il. Ward L. Ray Acting President 
i Union Christian College 
a 


CHANGES IN INSTITUTIONS 


Many local factors, in addition to war interests, enter into the question of 
the survival of an institution. At least four institutions have closed their doors 
since the war began. This group includes the Oklahoma State School of Mines, 
South Carolina College, College of Montana and Lyon College, Mississippi. A 
movement which considerably preceded the war, but has undoubtedly received 

i 7s impetus this year, has been in the direction of the combination of colleges in 
A the same field. In two cases this has characterized colleges for women—Eliza- 
we beth College merged with Roanoke’s Women’s College, at Salem, Va., and 


— 


University and Wilmington College combined at Wilmington and the Christian 
Biblical Institute and Defiance College united at Defiance. Among important 
changes now in process may be noted the combination of Leander Clark with 
Coe College in lowa, and the union of Southern University with Birmingham 
College in Alabama. Unions of this character are sa important at this stage of 
the war situation that the Council is disposed to study them carefully with a 
view to analyzing the types of combination which have been effected. Among 
other recent alterations which might be cited in the present situation is a 
transfer by the Baptists of their college at Pella, lowa, to the Reformed Church 
in America. This also is a significant move, which may prove to be a’precedent 
of considerable importance. 


Columbia College united with Chicora College for Women. In Ohio, Lebanon 


THE EFFECT OF THE CIVIL WAR ON COLLEGES 


Under the pressure of abnormal war conditions, which come only once in 
a generation or more, one’s thought naturally turns to the Civil War for the 
only possible analogies to our present condition. There have been many changes 
in the college movement since that time. Only 262 of our present colleges and 
universities were in existence before 1861 and the parallel is not by any means 
complete. During the Civil War, which was fought very largely by boys of 
college age and in which the preliminary training was comparatively simple, the 
tendency was to close up colleges or continue with a mere skeleton organization 
and scarcely any students. Today the much larger proportion of the curriculum 
bearing some direct relation to war training, together with the selective draft, 
have greatly reduced the necessity for closing institutions. Co-education is also 
an important factor in keeping up attendance. In some cases the college campus 
was the scene of actual fighting Caean 1861 and 1864, and in the case of Emory 
and Henry College the plant was seriously damaged. Some of those which are 
now rated as first-class institutions were compelled to close during that period | 
and we have some striking examples also of effective combinations which were 
made with good permanent results. Randolph-Macon College, Emory and Henry ; 
College and Washington and Lee College were all shut down for the period of i 
the war, and many other schools were practically empty. Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege lost all of its endowment and was compelled to change its location; Emory ; 
and Henry College was used as a military hospital. Leander Clark College was 
forced to change its location to a more favorable site. Among those which 
combined successfully, as a result of war conditions, we may note the union 
of Washington and Jefferson Colleges. There have been other unions of interest 
in the college field both preceding and following war times. Franklin and 
Marshall colleges were united at Lancaster, Pa., in 1853, after each had con- ; 
tinued independently for a generation. 

In 1895 a combination was made resulting in the present Milwaukee-Downer 
College, and in 1913 Baldwin University and Wallace College combined at the 
present location in Berea, Ohio. While it is undoubtedly true that some insti- 
tutions were forced out of existence from the pressure of the Civil War and 
the panics of the 70’s which followed, it is not to be supposed that the alterations 
in the government list, which show a loss of almost one hundred institutions of 
college grade as between the maximum number and the number now in existence, 
are an actual mortality of colleges. This startling change in the number of 
institutions reported indicated a movement towards standardization by which a 
considerable group of schools, which should never have been rated as colleges, 
were reduced to a proper classification. 

On the whole it would seem that the college situation today is infinitely less 5 
serious than it was during Civil War times. Endowments are larger, students 
more numerous, institutions are more generally distributed and supported by 
alumni, facilities are at hand for a massing of forces for effective work and the 

. lines along which colleges may proceed, with a reasonable expectation of future 
progress, are quite clearly defined. Even in the face of war conditions during 
the year of 1917, $39,597,000 were contributed to the cause of education, the 
largest amount which has ever been dedicated to that cause in.a single year. 
While the changes in personnel and type of work represent a natural adjust- . 
ment to new conditions, the college world is conscious of a solidarity and ful- 
ness of power in its progress which has never before been realized. A 


